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Buying Back the King 


The king was lost. He had last been 
seen walking away from a ship. No one had 
seen him since. 

“He’s probably kidnapped,” said some. 

“More likely, dead,” said others. 

“Serves him right, whatever’s happened,” 
sneered those who didn’t like him. 

But in the mind of one man there sprang 
up a lovely idea. 

The king’s name was Richard, nick- 
named “The Lion-Hearted.” He had led 
an army, in 1189, down to Jerusalem to 
get that city away from the Saracens, who 
had captured it. The Saracens hated the 
Christians, and when any Christians came 
to visit the places where Jesus used to 
preach, the Saracens would kill them. 

The battle over, King Richard was com- 
ing home to England on a ship. But the 
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ship was wrecked on the rocks, and he 
decided to walk the rest of the way across 
Europe. 

He knew that in the countries he would 
have to pass through on the way home 
were enemies who would love to kill him. 

Richard took off his kingly clothes and 
dressed as a poor man. Then, saying good- 
by to his friends, he started the long walk. 
He had not been seen since! 

All over England, people were saying, 
“Where’s our king? We want him back.” 

How could they get him, when they 
didn’t know where he was? Rich men were 
afraid to search. If they went to Europe, 
they would probably be captured too. 

Then Blondel decided to do something. 
He was a singer, and he loved his king. 

Quietly he crossed the English Channel 
to Europe and walked to one of the great 
castles where, he hoped, Richard might be 
imprisoned. Beneath a window he began 
to sing a song he knew Richard liked. 
Nothing happened. People seeing him, paid 
no attention. It was not uncommon to see 
a man singing near the castle. 

Disappointed, the minstrel walked on. 
Coming to another castle, he sang again. 
Still nothing happened. He trudged on. 
From fortress to fortress, from castle to 
castle, he traveled. Then, one day, the thing 
he had hoped for occurred. 

From within the prison walls he heard 
a man begin to hum. The voice broke into 
singing. It was the king! 

Thrilled, Blondel sang every piece he 
knew, then hurried back to England, and 
spread the word, “The king is found.” 

Messengers went to the lord of the castle, 
who told them that they would have to 
pay a great sum of money. 

The people of England raised the money 


‘and bought back their king. 


Some say the story of Blondel is not true. 
Be that as it may, it is true that we have 
been captured by an enemy, Satan. Jesus 
left heaven “to seek and to save” us. Satan 
demanded a tremendous price to let us go, 
not “corruptible things, as silver and gold” 
(1 Peter 1:18), but the blood of Jesus. We 
are sure Richard thanked the people for 
buying him back from his enemies. Have 


— you thanked Jesus for finding you, and 


dying to buy you back? 
Your friend, 


tition. Wr 
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BRINGING UP MISCHIEVOUS DAN 





DANGER 


By JAN S. 


a * BAN MATHEWS gulped down the last 


of his milk and took the breakfast dishes 
to the sink. 

“Got to hurry, Mom. The fellows are wait- 
ing for me.” 

He glanced at his mother for approval and 
started for the door. 

“Dan,” Mother smiled, “why couldn’t you 
take your sister this morning? She hasn't any- 
one to play with at home and I'll be so busy 
with the washing.” 

Dan scowled. He had hoped to get away 


Little Dona lay limp and helpless as Mother picked 
her up in her arms. Dan watched, frightened, trying 
to explain. He knew it was his fault she was hurt. 
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IN THE TREETOP 


DOW ARD PAID 


before this, and now his younger sister Dona 
probably had to tag along. 

“Aw, Mom, what can she do in the woods? 
Besides, we're going to climb trees and slide 
down the branches and things like that.” 

By this time Dona was dressed and ready 
to play. Dan loved his little sister—at home, 
anyway; but when all the neighbor boys were 
around, that was different. 

“Now, Dan, it won't hurt you to have 
her along this once.” Mother's voice had that 
determination to it that meant no argument. 

“Oh, all right then.” Shuffling his feet on 
the scatter rug, Dan acted like some baby 
about to pout. “She'll just be in the way, 
but if I have to, I have to. Come on, sis.” 

To page 19 
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“We aren’t afraid of bears,’ they said— 


till they saw one! 


THREE BRAVE (?) GIRLS 





ID you ever meet a bear face to face? 

I don’t mean in the zoo. I mean a real 
live bear that lives in the mountains. Now 
there is no thrill to compare to a trip into 
the beautiful Olympics of western Washing- 
ton, and that thrill will be long remembered 
if you see a black bear when you wake in 
the night, and hear him sniffing around your 
camp! 

Let me tell you about three brave girls— 
or, listen—you decide just how brave they 
were. These three girls looked at the moun- 
tains, wanted a thrill, and said, “Let’s go!” So 
they began to make preparations for the trip. 
They would borrow a car, take their sleep- 
ing bags, put together some food, drive as 
far as they could, and then hike. 

As they made their preparations, some 
kindly friends suggested they might meet a 
bear in the night. 

“Bears! Who's afraid of bears?” they 
sneered. “Listen, there are three of us, and 
if you think you're going to scare us, you're 
just barking up the wrong tree! Bring on 
the bears, or anything else!” 


AND A BEAR ®| 


By THOMAS E. SPINDLE 


Well, who could stem the enthusiasm of 
these three teen-agers? And who would want 
to? For there is no greater sport than a 
trip into God’s great out-of-doors. 

They checked their equipment, hiking 
boots, sleeping bags, pancake flour—they 
must have pancakes or it wouldn’t be worth 
while to go. With great excitement, every- 
thing was made ready and the car was loaded. 
Three happier young folks could not be 
found as they headed for the mountains. 

As they left the: highway, their route led 
them along the banks of the fast-moving 
Elwha River, as it came tumbling down from 
the jagged snowcaps above. Everywhere they 
turned—no matter where they looked—it 
was all a picture of beauty beyond compar- 
ison. What a place to live! What a time to 
be alive! Who said God wasn’t good? 

But there was no time now to spend just 
looking around—they must push on up the 
mountain for a swim before dark. “Swim- 
ming in the mountains! Wouldn’t you 
freeze?” No. You swim in the mountains, 
with snow all around, and you don’t freeze. 
In fact, it is just about as warm as your 
Friday afternoon bath! High in these moun- 
tains is a spring that pours out hot water. 
A large pool has been built, equipped with 
diving boards and filled with water from 
the hot springs. It is the greatest place to 
swim. You just lie back in the water and 
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gaze up at the encircling snow peaks and 
you never want to go back down to the 
hubbub of civilization again. 

So on up the mountain went the three, 
and there they were! They swam, they dived, 
they soaked in the little pool. So completely 
happy were they that time slipped by un- 
noticed, until the shadows began to lengthen 
on the mountain peaks. Then, realizing the 
hour, they knew they must hurry and set up 
camp before nightfall. 

This was as far up as the girls could drive, 
so they went to the car and took out their 
equipment. They wouldn’t have time to hike 
very far. Eagerly they made their way up 
the trail until they came to a clearing. They 
arranged camp quickly—and made ready to 
satisfy their long-neglected appetites. 

Hunger knows no bounds, stomachs seem 
never to fill, food never tastes so good, as 
when you eat in the out-of-doors at the 
close of the day! The air is crisp and fresh 
and you feel wonderful all over. The fire was 
built, potatoes were fried—my, what the 
smell of potatoes frying in the mountains 
can do to an appetite! A vegetable was 
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cooked and some burger, and then some fruit 
for dessert. Oh, what a day! 

A little way from the girls’ camp was 
a garbage can, and into this was placed all 
their waste (which is something all campers 
should do! ). Camp was slicked up, night 
was falling, the stars were coming out, and 
it was time to turn in for a good rest. 

All through the evening the girls had 
been laughing and talking, singing and play- 
ing, with little attention to their surround- 
ings; but, after the sleeping bags were laid 
out and they had snuggled down into the 
warmth and closed their eyes (and also their 
mouths )—things became different. In fact, 
things became a /ot different! 

For, you see, when you are all alone in 
the woods after dark—why, say, you can hear 
all sorts of things. The rustle of the breeze 
makes strange sounds—twigs snap—leaves 
and branches sound like wild animals moving 
about. The quieter you are, the more you 


To page 15 


In the beam from the flashlicht the girls saw what 
they most dreaded, a huge bear towering over them. 
He reared up on his hind legs, his eyes sparkling. 
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The midnight hike and the mystery of the missing sugar. 


INTO THE UNKNOWN 


THE EDITOR’S SERIAL STORY 





CHAPTER THREE: THE FORGOTTEN SERMON 





HINA, here I come!” 
David had finally 
made up his mind what 
he would be when he 
grew up. It had taken 
him twenty-one years to 
decide. Now, after read- 
ing about the needs of 
the people in China, he 
was sure God wanted him to be a mission- 
ary there. 

And then, then he began to wonder. Per- 
haps, after all, he shouldn’t go to China. 
Perhaps there was another job the Lord 
wanted him to do. “I must talk this over 
with someone,” he thought. 

Later, alone with Mother and Father, he 
told them about the plan. They were sur- 
prised, but encouraged him. 

He went to the pastor, who was very 
understanding. “But tell me,” he said, “what 
kind of missionary do you want to be? Per- 
haps you could serve the Lord as well in 
Scotland as in China.” 

“I want to be an out-and-out missionary,” 
David replied, his eyes sparkling. “I want 
to go deep into the country, where the going 
is rough, and there is real danger, and the 
people have never heard about Christ. I 
could not be a preacher here in Scotland. 
Everyone here has his own church.” 

Pastor Moir was impressed. He encour- 
aged David too; and later, when David went 
to college, he lent him a number of ex- 
pensive books to help in his schoolwork. 

David didn’t go to China right away, how- 
ever. He must spend several more years in 
school before he would be ready for that. 
And besides, there was still the cotton mill. 
He had been working there eleven years. He 
was no longer piecing thread, but had been 
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promoted to a more difficult job. His wages 
had been raised too—to about seven shil- 
lings ($1.50) a week, for between seventy 
and eighty hours’ work. 

He didn’t mind the old job so much now. 
He looked beyond it, to the day he would 
leave the mill, climb aboard a ship, and sail 
for China. Thinking of the needs of the 
people there, he knew he would have to be 
not only a preacher but a doctor as well. 
Where, though, would he find the money to 
study to be a doctor? There were colleges 
where he could learn to be a minister with- 
out paying very much. Learning how to be 
a doctor would cost a great deal more. It is 
hard to save when you are earning only $1.50 
a week. 

However, David had made up his mind 
he was going to be a doctor, and if that 
meant saving money, he would save money. 
He talked it over with his father. “Perhaps 
we can borrow money for you, son,” his fa- 
ther suggested. 

“No, thank you,” said David thoughtfully. 
“I don’t want any help from anyone. I must 
earn my Own way.” 

So it came about that late in 1836, at the 
age of twenty-three, David Livingstone set 
out with his father to attend medical school. 
Winter had already begun. Snow covered 
the ground. The distance was close to eight 
miles. They might have paid someone to 
take them on a horse, but that would have 
cost money. They walked. 

The first day they spent searching for 
somewhere to live. David couldn’t afford an 
expensive place. From house to house they 
went. Everything cost so much! Finally they 
found something cheap enough—a single 
room, on a street called Rotten Row. They 
rented it for two shillings (45 cents) a week. 




















Next day David Sorry! Everyone 
called him Mr. Livingstone now, so we had 
better, too. Next day Livingstone registered 
for classes. That evening, away from home, in 
a dismal room, he was homesick and lonely. 
He took out paper and pen to write his 
friends. It was a time when some people 
would quit. Was it really worth being a mis- 
sionary? It was like being on a hike and hav- 
ing a long, steep hill to climb, with the top 
always far away. He dipped his pen in the 
inkwell. “I shall put a stout heart to a stey 
brae,” he wrote. It was his Scottish way of 
saying, “I will put a strong heart to a stiff 
hill.” He would go on! 

Soon he ran into trouble. He often ate in 
his room, and kept food there. He noticed 
that his supply of sugar was going down 
more quickly than he was using it. “Some- 
one,” he concluded, “is taking my sugar while 
I am out of the house.” 
Who could it be? 

He kept his eyes 
open. He didn’t like to 
accuse anyone of steal- 
ing; but it was obvious 
that someone was doing 
just that. “If it is one of 
the other men living in 
this house, I shall have 
to ask the landlady to 
put him out,” he de- 
cided. 

Then he discovered 
that the person who was 
helping himself to the 
sugar was none other 
than the landlady. He 
couldn't very well ask 
her to leave! So he 
looked around for an- 
other place, which he 
soon found. It cost a 


little more, but was 
much nicer. 
For the next two 


years Livingstone stud- 
ied medicine. Near the 
end of this time his 
friends advised him to 
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In the dark David climbed 
the pole and pressed his 


nose against the sign. He 
had taken the wrong road! 





write the London Missionary Society, tell- 
ing them he wished to be a missionary to 
China. 

You see, there are many expenses involved 
in being a missionary. There are clothes 
and food and medicines to buy. Someone 
must supply the money. 

Nowadays thousands of missionaries go to 
foreign countries every year. There are many 
churches which support them. But when 
David wanted to be a missionary, it was 
quite a new idea. His own church sent out 
no missionaries. Several of the churches had 
got together, however, and formed the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. If a young man 
wanted to be a missionary, he would write 
this society. They would then examine him 
carefully, watch him for many months, and 
examine him again. If the directors of the 
society agreed that he was good enough, they 












































would then—and only then—send him out 
as a missionary. 

“But I don’t want any mission society to 
give me any money,” he protested. “I am 
prepared to earn my own way.” Friends fi- 
nally persuaded him that it would be better 
to have the support of the society and he 
reluctantly wrote. It would be some time 
before he could expect an answer. What was 
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yo FIVE LITTLE BIRDS 


er By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 


Way up in @ corner, mid woodbine and rose, 

Sheltered from icy north wind as it blows, 

Through the long winter, protected from snows, 
Were five little birds on my trellis. 


| looked from my window and noted their need, 
For snowflakes had covered each brier and weed. 
| hung a gay basket and filled it with seed 

For the five little birds on my trellis. 


One morning spring came with the merry sun- 


shine. 

| opened my window and peeped through the 
vine. 

A hundred more sparrows had come there to 
dine 


With the five little birds on my trellis! 
DIDIDIN III IV IVI IVI IN INI INI: 


there to do to keep busy in the meantime? 

There were stiff examinations to take. 
And one of the teachers had a most inter- 
esting set of tools. One in particular fasci- 
nated him—a turning lathe. He loved work- 
ing on it. Of course, as a doctor he would 
never need to know how to use a tool like 
this. But as a missionary, it might be differ- 
ent. Then another teacher had an interest- 
ing gadget that produced a queer thing called 
electricity. No one knew much about it, 
but Livingstone enjoyed experimenting. “You 
never can tell,” he reasoned. “I might be 
glad of this when I am in China.” 

“A letter for you, Mr. Livingstone.” 

“Thank you.” He took it eagerly from the 
landlady and tore it open. It was from the 
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London Missionary Society. It didn’t say 
whether they would hire him or not, but it 
did ask a great many questions. 

He sat down and answered carefully. The 
Missionary Society replied that they were 
interested in him, and asked him to come to 
London in September, in order that they 
might examine him. 

Going to London was great adventure. He 
had never been so far from home before. 
The very night he arrived, another young 
man arrived from the other end of the 
country. After breakfast next day he 
discovered that this other young man 
had come to London to see the London 
Missionary Society and that both of them 
were to be examined the same day. So 
David Livingstone and Joseph Moore 
became good friends. They went sight- 
seeing all over London. One day they 
visited Westminster Abbey, the most 
famous church in the British Empire. 

They walked quietly through that 
huge building. All around were the 
graves of kings and nobles. It was a 
great honor to be buried here. Living- 
stone had no idea that someday his 
countrymen would lay him there among 
these honored heroes. 

The missionary society examined Liv- 
ingstone. They thought he might even- 
tually be good enough. At present, how- 
ever, they were not ready to send him 
to China. They sent him instead to live 
for three months with a man named 
Mr. Cecil. This was so that Mr. Cecil 
could keep an eye on him and see 
whether he really was worth sending to 
China. Fortunately, both Livingstone 
and his new friend Joseph Moore were 

sent to the same man. They had a good 
time, taking walks every day, often with 
the neighborhood children, and doing a great 
deal of studying. 

During this time, his brother asked him 
to go into London to do some business for 
him. It would mean walking twenty-seven 
miles to reach the city. He left the house at 
three o'clock in the morning. The world was 
dark, foggy, cold. He could hardly see where 
he was going; and he did not know the road. 
He pushed on through the darkness as rap- 
idly as he could, stepping over holes in the 
road, knocking his shoes against the rocks. 

The ground was damp; and in some places, 
slippery. He had important business to per- 

To page 20 
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SUGAR, SUGAR EVERYWHERE 


By Gordon Harris, Director 


Sugar was everywhere, piles and piles, 
tons and tons, of it, sufficient to make so 
much candy and ice cream and cake frost- 
ing that no one could ever eat it all. 

We Pathfinders stared at it, mouths water- 
ing, dreaming what we could do with all 
that lovely stuff if only it were ours. 

We belong to the Nampa, Idaho, club, and 
were having a wonderful time on one of our 
field trips, visiting the large Amalgamated 
Sugar Company. There we saw dirty, homely 
sugar beets miraculously turn into brown, 
granulated, and powdered sugar. We saw 
those beets, brought from miles around in 
trucks and trains, piled high over many 
acres of land near the plant. We watched 
them being brought into the factory by end- 
less belts to be washed, shredded, cooked, 
pressed, dried and finally boxed, sacked or 
stored in large silos that reach high into 
the sky. 


DON PALMER 








Some of us were scared as we climbed 
the many stairs and walked across the catwalk 
that looked down on the large boilers, presses, 
spinners, and driers. But we managed some- 
how to follow the guide wherever he went. 
It was interesting to watch the fire in the 
enormous furnaces. The crystallizer was a 
funny thing and the boxing machines were 
fascinating. So complicated were all the 
gadgets, dials, machines, vats, cookers, it 
seemed impossible that sugar could come 
from them, but it did because we saw it. 

As the tour was over and we started home, 
we thought how wonderful it was to belong 
to a Pathfinder club and go places and do 
things with boys and girls of like interests. 
We agreed that Pathfinder Clubs are fun! 





Pathfinders of Glendale, California, making a model wagon in a craft class. 
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About flying saucers and glowing ships 


that sail silently in the sky. 


FIREBALLS 


paiP 


N FEBRUARY of 1913 a procession of 
bright fireballs in four or five groups of 
40-60 each was seen over Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, then over the Central States 
and on into the Atlantic Ocean, still travel- 
ing in a southeasterly direction. They were 
going fairly slowly and at a height of about 
35 miles some of the time. In some sections 
of Canada they produced a sound like thun- 
der, and houses vibrated with the noise. This 
was, of course, before the days of flying 
saucers. 

The meteors of 1913 were not observed to 
strike the earth and probably landed in the 
sea, but some fireballs have crashed into the 
ground. In northwestern Alberta meteorites 
struck the earth years ago. About 150 miles 
northwest of Edmonton is an area about 
sixteen miles long and a mile across where 
the shock blast from a huge meteor flattened 
the pine and poplar trees as if they had 
never existed. In this neighborhood there 
are numerous meteor craters around 100 
yards across and ten to forty feet deep. Farm- 
ers find these “nuisance holes” in their pas- 
tures and have to plow around them in their 
wheat fields. In most cases they are filled with 
water and are ringed by small trees. 

In Arizona not far from the town of 
Winslow there is a crater nearly a mile across, 
its rim jutting out of a fairly level plain. 
The Hopi Indians have a legend that the 
Great Spirit once entered the earth here 
as a fireball. Many fragments of nickel-iron 
are found in and around the hole and scien- 
tists believe that the meteorite embedded 
400 yards below must weigh over a million 
tons. 

Near Hanbury in Central Australia in an 
area half a mile square 13 small craters are 
found and the ground is littered with meteor- 
ite fragments. 
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By HARRY BAERG 


On a June morning in 1908 an enormous 
meteor appearing larger than the sun fell 
in northern Siberia. It exploded like an 
atomic bomb before reaching the earth. The 
blast of the concussion leveled all the trees 
in a 30-mile area. A farmer sitting on his 
porch 50 miles away was hurt and his house 
leveled. A herd of 1,500 reindeer feeding 
near the area so nearly vanished that only a 
few charred remains were found. The train 
on the Trans-Siberian railway rocked so vio- 
lently that the engineer stopped it, fearing 
it might jump the tracks. Later investigation 
at the spot showed a shallow depression 
about 2 miles across and in it about 200 
craters 1 to 50 yards across. 

A similar thing happened in February of 
1947 in the eastern Siberian mountains. This 
time over 100 craters up to 75 feet wide 
were found in an area a mile square. Trees 
were uprooted and cut down by blast and 
by flying meteor parts. In exploding, the 
meteor had sent a rain of iron around the 
forests. 

How fortunate for the human race that 
these meteorites struck in wilderness areas 
instead of in crowded cities! Recently a 
meteoric shower in Iran is supposed to have 
killed 12 people, injured 19, destroyed 62 
houses, and much livestock. Usually man is 
much more favored. 

In northern Quebec there is a lake two 
miles across, known as Chubb Crater, which 
is believed to have been caused by one. of 
the very largest meteors that ever struck our 
planet. It too is in a desolate wilderness area. 
The crater itself is filled with water, but 
around it hundreds of tons of iron meteor 
fragments have been found similar to those 
in Arizona. 

The light of most meteorites is reddish, but 
there is another type of fireball that has re- 
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cently caused much talk. These fireballs have 
a greenish light and may fly either fast or 
slowly. Some have been reported to stop for 
a short time, and make right-angle turns 
while going at terrific speeds. They fly alone 
or in groups and make no noise. One was 
seen by 165 people to explode in a brilliant 
flash without a sound. 

Dr. Lincoln LaPaz is convinced that they 
are not the ordinary meteorites, for meteor- 
ites are mever green and are as noisy as a 
freight train. Usually they are called flying 
saucers, though they are often ball-like and 
still more often shaped like a cigar. Some- 
times they look like ships with glowing port- 
holes. Some people think they are new types 
of aircraft, but they have been reported since 
1870. There are also reports that these re- 


A procession of bright 
fireballs passed over 
Canada and the U.S. in 
1913. In some places 
they made sounds like 
thunder, which caused 
the houses to shake. 
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markable things were seen in 1882, 1897, 
and 1904. 

Some scoff at these reports, thinking that 
they are just made-up stories, and perhaps 
some are. But many of the most remarkable 
reports come from college professors, astron- 
omers, and scientists. Also, photographs have 
been taken of these objects, and leading au- 
thorities believe that they come from outside 
our earth. 

When we think of the destruction fire- 
balls cause, we can see that it would be 
simple for the Creator of the universe to 
send fire down from heaven to destroy the 
earth. He will do this someday. The Bible 
says, “Fire came down from God out of 
heaven,” and burned up the earth and all 
the wicked people (Rev. 20:9). 











The Boat That Went Upstr 


NIGHTTIME canoe ride on a swollen 

river full of crocodiles would be exciting, 
wouldn't it? But what if that canoe was rac- 
ing upstream, against the current, zipping 
around corners with no one paddling—and 
you knew the angels must be pushing it? 
That’s what happened to Pasang. 

The little oil lamp was burning low as 
I sat in a Borneo house visiting with Pastor 
and Mrs. Elam Sinaga. Beyond the little cir- 
cle of its glow the night closed in around 
us, darkly mysterious. 

“Tell me about when you were working 
with the Youngbergs among the ‘wild men 
of Borneo,” I asked. 

As the lamp spluttered and flickered, this 
is the story Pastor Sinaga told. 

“Pasang was a very wicked man—a witch 
doctor who claimed power over the diseases 
and troubles of the jungle people. He was 
very angry when we began our Christian 
work on his river, for he felt it was opposing 
his profession. 

“So Pasang did all he could to fight us. His 
bitterness and hatred were terrible and he 
did all he could to turn the people against 
us. Then his wife became ill. Pasang tried 
everything he knew to heal her. It was no 
use. Finally, in desperation, he brought her 
to the mission station. After treatment, she 
was healed and you would think this would 
have stopped Pasang’s opposition. But no. 
The very spirit of the devil himself seemed 
to possess this witch doctor, for now he 
grew more violent and mean in his opposi- 
tion to the mission. 

“All up and down the river he scattered 
his lies about our work and our workers— 
anything to turn the people's hatred against 
us. 
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er? 


“Then suddenly one day Pasang appeared 
at the mission station with another Dyak 
(one of the native inhabitants of Borneo), 
urging, ‘I want to become a Christian. Please 
teach my friend and me what we must do. 
Tell us what we can eat and what we are 
not to eat, and all the rest.’” 

At first Brother Sinaga feared it was a 
trap of some kind, for surely this wicked 
man could not so suddenly be interested in 
Christ. Yet Pasang insisted he was inter- 
ested and begged to be taught the right way. 

“First of all,” Brother 
Sinaga told him, “you should 
learn to pray. That’s more 
important than what you eat 
or do not eat. Those things 
we'll study later. But tonight 
I will teach you to pray.” 

So he taught these two 
Dyaks their first prayer— 
just a simple prayer to God 
in Jesus’ name asking God 
to lead, protect, and keep 
them. After about two hours 
they could pray the simple 
prayer quite readily. 

“Go, now,” he said, “and 
come back another day and 
we will study some more. 
Keep saying your prayer 
from time to time, day or 
night.” 

So they started out in 
their little canoe. But it was 
dark and dangerous on the 
river. For there were big, 


terrible crocodiles which 
often tipped over little 
canoes. 








By FORDYCE DETAMORE & 





























ystream by Itself 


Down the river Tatau a short distance 
they paddled, and then up the Anap branch 
of the river. At last they came to the stream 
that lead to their village. Up this home 
stream they started, only to find that flood- 
waters had turned it into a swift torrent. 
They battled the current, paddling as hard 
as they could until they were exhausted and 
felt they could not paddle around even one 
more bend in the stream. 

To keep from being swept back down- 
stream, they caught hold of branches of a 








tree hanging out over the water and thus 
held their boat from being carried away. 
But now a new terror faced them. For as 
they looked up into the tree, they saw it 
was a grave tree—where the dead were 
buried. You see the Dyaks bury their dead 
up in trees. They build little houses in the 
branches of big trees and lay the dead away 
in these strange resting places. So this tree 
was full of dead people. 

Now, you Juniors know, of all people you 
don’t need to fear, it is a dead person, for 
he can harm you less than anybody. But 
these superstitious jungle men didn’t realize 
this, for they somehow felt that wicked evil 
spirits lingered around where the dead were 
buried. So now they were terrified as they 
looked up into this tree and realized it was 
a burial tree—afraid to stay where they 
were, yet they dared not go back down 
stream, and the current was too swift for 
them to go upstream. It would also be dan- 
gerous to spend the night in the treacherous 
jungles full of vicious snakes and animals. 

All of a sudden one cried out, “Let us 
say the prayer we learned tonight. Maybe 
it will do some good. Maybe God will hear 
us and help us!” To page 19 


No one was paddling, but the canoe was going up 
the river, turning the bends, dodging the crocodiles. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 








Raincoats froze till they stood up by themselves 


in winter, then melted in summer, before the inventions of 


The INDIA RUBBER MAN 


Dp? you ever hear of the India rubber man? 
His name was Charles Goodyear. As a 
young man he became interested in India 
rubber, a product made from the milky 
juice of the rubber tree. At this time, India 
rubber was not very useful; it was used 
mostly to rub out pencil marks, which is why 
it was called rubber. 

Some men had tried to make rubber shoes 
and clothing from the India rubber brought 
to the United States. But the shoes were 
no good. They froze as hard as stones in 
winter and melted in the summertime. Soon 
everyone gave up hope of making rubber 
useful, except one man—Charles Goodyear. 

“Someday man will be able to use rubber 
to keep his feet dry in rainy weather, and 
to protect him from the cold,” Goodyear 
said. “I don’t know just how it will 
be done, but I believe it.” 

Goodyear made himself a pair of 
rubber shoes, a rubber coat, and 
even a rubber cravat and a rubber 
walking cane. 

“Just look at the India rubber 
man!” people laughed when Good- 
year walked about the streets. 

“Let them laugh,” thought 
Charles. “Someday they will be 
thankful I didn’t give up.” 

Though Goodyear was a poor 
man, he kept experimenting with 
crude rubber. Sometimes he had to 
borrow money from his friends to 
buy rubber and other materials. 
There were times when he could 
not provide for his family as he 
wished to. He made a kind of paper 


COURTESY OF COODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 





Charles Goodyear was unhappy when the 
rubber fell on the stove. He was sure it 
was ruined, but this revealed the secret. 
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By OLLIE J. ROBERTSON 


from rubber and wrote a book on it. He 
made a rubber doorplate. But these new 
products, like his old ones, froze in winter 
and became sticky in summer. Goodyear’s 
rubber overcoat became so hard in the win- 
ter that it would stand alone and looked very 
much like a man. 

One day by accident Goodyear found the 
solution to his problem. He was mixing 
some rubber with sulphur. It fell out of his 
hand and landed on the hot kitchen stove. 
But it did not melt. Goodyear was amazed 
as he toyed with the rubber. He was happy, 
too. Combined with sulphur, rubber was 
elastic and easy to handle. 

The night turned cold. Goodyear took the 
burned piece of rubber outside and nailed 
it to the wall beside the kitchen door. When 
































































morning came, the piece of rubber was not 
frozen. It would still bend! The sulphur 
mixed with the India rubber had made it 
useful. Now Goodyear knew he was on the 
right track. 

Still there was much work to be done. 
Goodyear had to find out just how to heat 
his rubber and sulphur. He was still a poor 
man and could not buy much rubber to 
work with. Unfortunately, at this time no 
one would lend him money. To get funds 
to buy more India rubber, he had to sell 
personal belongings, including his children’s 
schoolbooks. 





At last Goodyear developed a kind of rub- 
ber that was good for making clothes. Men 
who had to stand in the rain could now keep 
themselves dry. People could walk in the 
wet with dry feet. 

Many inventions that came after Good- 
year’s death depend upon rubber. What 
would the automobile industry do without 
rubber for tires? 

Count up all the useful things you can 
that are made from rubber. We owe them 
all to Charles Goodyear, the India rubber 
man, who had the faith to keep trying until 
his dreams came true. 








Three Brave (?) Girls and a Bear 
From page 5 

think you hear, too. What is that? a lion? 
an elephant? a tiger? a bear? Oh, but of 
course not! How silly to even think of such 
things! An hour slips by and then two, but 
instead of sleep, three pairs of eyes still gaze 
heavenward. Not brave? Well, one wouldn’t 
admit to the others that they all wished 
they were back in their own beds! 

Then—listen! Do you hear that? What 
was it? Sounds like feet on a carpeted hall- 
way, and it’s coming toward us! Listen— 
sniff, sniff, sniff. Three pairs of eyes turn 
slowly, cautiously, in the direction of the 
sound and three pairs of eyes become riveted 
upon the place where the food has been 
piled—for, there, really and truly, is a big 
black bear! What should they do! What 
could they do! 

Frozen stiff, they just watched. 

The bear went over to the garbage can— 
back to the pile of food—then to the garbage 
can again. This time the big fellow pawed 
the can until it toppled over, and the sound 
of its falling petrified the girls. Suddenly, 
one of them remembered the flashlight, and, 
grasping it, turned it toward the spot where 
the bear was. As the light shone in his face, 
the bear reared up on his two hind feet 
and his little beady eyes glistened in the shaft 
of light. He was a huge fellow. He could 
destroy them in short order. They remem- 
bered hearing that some of these big bears 
had knocked over the large stone fireplaces 
the Forest Service had built. Then Mr. Bear 
came down on all fours, turned into the 
night, and lumbered away into the forest. 





He was gone. Well, maybe he was. The 
girls relaxed a bit. You can be sure they were 
wide awake, however. Sleep was completely 
forgotten. They decided they would investi- 
gate. 

Carefully, they climbed out of the sleeping 
bags, and, armed with the flashlight, went 
first to the pile of food. What did they find? 
Not much—I mean, not much left! The 
cake was gone—cleaned up as slick as a 
whistle—and the potato chips were reduced 
to crumbs. The old fellow had really made 
himself a meal! 

Then the three proceeded toward the over- 
turned garbage can. As they turned their 
light about, suddenly the night air was rent 
with a bloodcurdling scream. Stark terror 
gripped the girls. Faces drained of blood, 
faintness swept over them—for right there 
before their eyes it had happened!! What 
was it? Why, a mouse jumped out at them! 

It was too much! The sounds—the bear 
—the mouse! The trip was forgotten. The 
thought of sleep vanished, and the three 
made a dash for their car—picking up, in 
their haste, the remnants of their camp. 
Hastily they jumped in, locked the doors, 
started the engine, and, in the middle of 
the night, headed back down the mountain! 

Now, it wouldn’t do to let anyone know 
what had taken place. So, what do you think 
they did? Well, they pooled the little money 
they had. They drove as fast as they could 
into Port Angeles, went to the first motel 
they saw, and there, behind locked doors 
and closed windows, these three brave con- 
querors spent the rest of an eventful night. 
Brave?—well, Juniors, you decide. 
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ee are thousands of things that can be 
made from felt. Here are a few, which may 
help you invent others for yourself. 


The Mouse Bookmark 


This little stuffed felt mouse with the 
long, long tail is very popular. When in 
a book it looks as if the tail had got caught 
between the pages when you closed the book 
as you stopped reading. See Figure 1. 


<P 
£—_// 


(1) 

Cut the parts of the mouse from a 1% 
by 12 inch piece of 100 per cent brown 
wool felt, following the patterns shown in 
Figure 2. Sew together with brown thread, 


Cut 
tWo 


(2) ° 
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“Cut one 





*Cut two 
(2) 

using an overcast stitch. Leave part of the 
mouse’s back unsewed for stuffing. Sew on 
two tiny gold or silver glass beads for eyes 
and some brush bristles for whiskers. Stuff 
the mouse firmly and evenly with cotton and 
sew together neatly. The tail may be sewed 
on either before or after stuffing, or even 
better, the tail may be made a continuation 
of the bottom of the mouse. Be sure to sew 
it on well. The mouse bookmark makes a 
fine gift or sale item. 


A Few Felt 
NOVELTIES 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 








(3) 


Two Felt Brooch Pins 


To make the brooch shown in Figure 3 
cut the airplane from orange or silver-gray 
felt. Shading may be put on with a black ball- 
point pen, with a black Tri-chem pen, or 
painted in with oil colors. The name should 
first be written in large script on a piece 







(4) 





*Cut four 
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of paper. Draw lines along both sides of 
the letters to widen them. When you have a 
satisfactory pattern on paper cut a similar 
one from white felt and sew it onto the 
airplane, as shown in Figure 3. Unless the 
airplane and name have been cut from heavy 
felt they should be mounted on a circle of 
light-blue felt. Cut a circle just large enough 
to hold the design and glue or sew the air- 
plane and name to this circle. Sew a small 
safety pin to the back of the circle and wear 
as a brooch. 

Figure 4 gives the pattern for a small 
purse brooch. In addition to looking very at- 
tractive this brooch is useful for holding 
nickels and dimes. Cut the pattern from 
white 100 per cent wool felt. Fold triangular 
flaps in, and sew one edge to the front part 
of the purse. Cut four mitten patterns; sew 
two and two together to make a pair of small 


mittens. Attach the mittens with string as 
shown in Figure 5. 


(5) 


Sew on a snap so the purse can be closed. 
A small safety pin sewed to the back will 
serve to pin the little purse to a girl’s dress 
or coat. 

I am sure that it will interest my readers 
to know there will soon be an MV Honor 
in feltcraft. I could tell you about many 
more wonderful felt projects, but for the 
time being we will leave felt. Next week 
I will tell you how you can make rubber 
molds that can be used for casting. 
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Five-Letter Bible Names . 
By ELLEN E. MORRISON. 


In the sentences below, each of the blank spaces 
can be filled in with a Bible name of five letters. 
Do you know the names? 


T. wu... a. Was swallowed by a large fish. 2 Kings 
14:25. 

2. ae aus ae WAS a king of Israel who sang beauti- 
ful psalms. Ps. 23. Heading. 

3... .. .. = Was the disciple who betrayed Jesus. 
Matt. 10:4. 

4. ue a Was the father of Jacob and Esau. 
Gen. 25:28. 

5. ue su as as we Was the one who dreamed of a ladder 
to heaven. Gen. 28:10-12. 

6. uw wa Was the one who led the children of 


Israel out of Egypt. Ex. 12:31. 


Who Was He? oO 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOs PAY 

He was one of the seven deacons. 

He is called ‘the evangelist.” 

He was the first to carry the gospel of Christ to 
Samaria. His preaching was with power, and a 
great revival was the result. Many were baptized 
and many sick were healed. 

The Lord sent him on a long journey out into the 
desert to instruct and baptize one honest man who 
was seeking for light. 

His home was in Caesarea. 

He had four daughters who prophesied. 


A Double Scramble . 1) 
By BERT RHOADS’ 


In a list below are ten perfectly good and proper 
English words. But for the present each of these 
words is only a scramble, for the letters of each are 
to be rearranged—no additions and no omissions— 
into ten names of notable Bible men and women. In 
this list will be a good spy, an apostle, a king, the 
great-grandmother of David, two prophets, two sons 
of Jacob, the first man ever to die, and a strong man. 

When your ten Bible names are written in order 
to match the words given below take the first letter 
of each word and they will spell out what you would 
be if a big cinnamon bear came looking for dinner 
in your back yard. Who would scramble then? Here 
is a sample of how to do it: moan — Amon. 


SCRAMBLED WORDS UNSCRAMBLED WORDS 





1. wander. Mark 1:29. Me eoceonciniines 
2. masons. Judges 13:24. ORE eee OEE 
3. cable. Num. 13:6. BE cccaicwcomemmecos 
4. bale. Gen. 4:4. " 
5. hurt. Matt. 1:5. 2. 
6. addle. Num. 11:26. 6. 
7. nailed. Matt. 24:15. Bs prtconseiincioaiesioan 
8. vile. Gen. 29:34. Scene eet 
9. shear. Gen. 30:13. De eiraceneco 
10. radius. Dan. 6:9. PR ees 
ANSWERS 
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The Boat That Went Upstream 
by Itself 


From page 13 


So each said his prayer and, Juniors, do 
you know what happened? Suddenly their 
canoe began to move, traveling swiftly wp- 
stream against that terrible current. They 
went speeding around bends in the stream, 
avoiding rocks and drift logs, faster than 
they'd ever traveled before. 

Unexpectedly the little canoe came to an 
abrupt stop—stuck in the mud on the bank 
of the little river—right in front of their 
home village! 

My guess is these are two of the first men 
ever to ride in a canoe being paddled along 
by angels! And I mustn't leave off the best 
of the story, and I’m sure you've guessed 
this—Yes! Pasang gave his heart to Jesus 
and with his faithful wife became just as 
zealous in doing right as he’d been zealous 
in doing wrong before. “The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
him, and delivereth them.” 





Danger in the Treetop 
From page 3 


The door slammed shut, but Mother 
quickly opened it and shouted at the two 
racing down the walk, “Be careful, children. 
And, Dan, remember Dona is only 

It was no use. Dan and Dona had reached 
the street and were crossing into the wood 
lot. Mother turned to her washing. 

“That boy!” she said half aloud. Dan was 
such a worry sometimes. He was a good 
boy, but always seemed to be in some sort 
of trouble. His home had a large yard, fruit 
trees, and was near the woods and Puget 
Sound. Dan enjoyed it. There were so many 
things to do, what with the tall timber, the 
streams, and a fine beach within walking 
distance. 

It was all so wonderful, and yet Father and 
Mother were concerned. They had no more 
than moved into this home, than Dan had 
thrown a rock through Mrs. Casper’s window 
by accident. At least, he claimed it was by 
accident. There were other bad things he had 
done, however, which quite clearly had not 
happened by accident. The neighbors, Mother 
knew, were not thinking very kindly of Dan. 
Mrs. Casper had already made up her mind 





about him. There was just no way around 
it; Dan was mischievous. It was absolutely 
unpredictable what he would think of next, 
much less what he would actually do. 

Mother had just started the second batch 
of clothes when the back door swung open. 
There stood Dan all out of breath and as 
white as the sheets on the line. 

“Mom, come quick!” he blurted out be- 
tween gasps. “I think Dona’s hurt!” 

Mother dropped the clothesbasket and hur- 
hied behind Dan to the wood lot. Down the 
trail and past the big snag they went; then 
turning to the right by the tall fir grove, 
they stopped. Dona lay still at the foot of 
a half-broken stump. 

“We were all climbing the big tree and 
sliding backward down the branches,” ex- 
plained Dan, bending over his sister. “Then 
Dona wanted to do the same thing, too.” 

Mother had Dona in her arms now and 
was carrying her to the house. Dan followed 
with his explanation of what had happened. 

“And we were having so much fun until 
Dona said, ‘Here I come!’ and dropped all 
the way backward. She never hung on as 
we do—just dropped, Mom. And she 
smacked right into the stump below the tree. 
You should have seen the thing split when 
she hit it, Mom, and you know I ‘4 

“Dan, run home ahead of me and call the 
doctor and then call your father.” 

Mother had not heard all that Dan had 
said, for her mind was rushed with thoughts 
of what damage was actually done. Dona 
must have received a severe blow that 
knocked her unconscious. It was all so ter- 
rible. Why hadn’t Dan been more careful? 
He should never have allowed Dona to 
climb the tree at all. 

Several hours later Dona was sitting up 
in bed drinking hot soup while Dan and 
his parents looked at the doctor. 

“She'll be all right after a little rest,” 
he smiled. “Those back bruises will be well 
in no time, but I don’t think she should 
climb trees for a while.” 

The doctor looked right at Dan, and even 
though he was still smiling, Dan felt like 
hiding somewhere. If only he had listened 
to that small voice when Dona had first 
asked him to let her climb the tree. His 
better judgment had said something bad 
would happen. It was always that way. There 
always came a time during every day when 
those voices inside began talking. One said, 
“Forget about the consequences,” and seemed 
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so loud. The other one was quieter and 

“Oh, Mom and Dad, I’m so sorry,” cried 
Dan. “I'll try to listen next time.” 

“Listen to what, son?” asked Dad sympa- 
thetically. 

“To that little voice.” 

“You mean your conscience, Dan. That 
is the way God speaks to boys and girls.” 

“And grownups, too,” said Mother. 

“Things are always better when we obey 
that little voice,” continued Father. “It’s for- 
tunate that no bones were broken this time, 
but you'll have to be very, very careful from 
now on.” 

Dan nodded his head. He was not sure 
just why he acted as he did sometimes, but 
he was sure he was going to try to do better. 

{Watch for more stories about mischiev- 
ous Dan in a few weeks.]} 





Into the Unknown 
From page 8 


form, and was most anxious to arrive in Lon- 
don as neat and clean as possible. 

Oops! Splash! His foot had slipped! He 
lost his balance, and was in a ditch. 

“This is a fine kettle of fish,’ he muttered 
to himself, straightening up. “Now I've got 
myself covered with mud. What will I look 
like when I get to London?” 

He wiped his hands. 

“What's the best thing to do now?” he 
wondered. “I won’t get much done in Lon- 
don if I look like a scarecrow. Maybe I ought 
to go back and clean up.” 

But David Livingstone, the man who 
would walk thirty thousand miles into the 
unknown, did not go back. He never did. 
He brushed as much mud off his clothes as 
he could and continued toward London. 

It was close to noon when he arrived, and 
he began visiting the many businessmen he 
had come to see. 

He had walked at least thirty-three miles 
that day, when, as the sun lowered in the 
west, he started for home. He strode along 
as quickly as he could, for there were yet 
twenty-seven miles between him and bed. 
When only a few miles out of London, dark- 
ness closed in as it had in the morning. 

There was little traffic on the road. Only 
occasionally would a rider on horseback pass. 
All about was silent; and the only light came 
from the stars. 

Suddenly he was startled by the excited 
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gallop of a horse. From out of the darkness 
came a horse and gig, obviously out of con- 
trol. In the darkness it was difficult to tell 
whether anyone was riding in the gig. Yet, 
somehow, he was sure the seat was empty. 

“Either that horse is a runaway, or some- 
one has been thrown out onto the road. What 
shall I find ahead?” he wondered. 

He had not long to wait. From up in front 
he heard the sound of excited voices. Draw- 
ing near, he made out the form of a woman 
lying in the road, stunned. Neighbors were 
gathering. Stooping down, he helped carry 
the poor woman into a nearby house. There 
he examined her, and advised that a doctor 
be called. 

Then back to the road and the darkness, 
and the long walk home. His adventures were 
not yet over. Coming to a fork in the road, 
he turned down what he was sure was the 
correct way. For miles he walked on, con- 
fidently believing he was nearing home. It 
was too dark to tell much, and he was too 
weary to think. Yet, as he looked at the 
silhouette of the trees and houses around, 
doubts arose in his mind. 

“Have I been walking the wrong way all 
this time?” he asked himself, disgusted. “I 
am so tired, I want to lie down right here— 
anywhere, what does it matter if it is in the 
ditch? Just so I can get a little rest.” 

But the man who was to tramp all through 
Africa didn’t quit because he was tired. He 
turned around and looked for a sign. It was 
some distance before he found one; and 
then it was too dark to read. Shinnying up 
the pole, with his nose against the sign, he 
made out the letters. He was on the wrong 
road. 

Wearily he tramped back to the fork, and 
pressed on. Finally, near midnight, he saw 
the glimmer of a candle in the window. His 
good friend Joseph Moore was sitting up 
for him, bless his heart. 

And it was well for David that Joseph 
had waited for him. Livingstone, his face 
white as a sheet, fell into the nearest chair, 
too tired to move. Joseph fixed him a bowl 
of bread and milk; then undressed him and 
put him to bed, where he slept till noon. 
What a day! He had walked more than sixty 
miles! 

The three months were nearly over. Mr. 
Cecil had been watching Livingstone care- 
fully, and was not too pleased. He was a 
good student, very friendly with people; but 
when he led out in morning and evening 
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worship, he was awkward. And his sermons 
were poor. Then, one day, a very terrible 
thing happened. 

The minister who was to speak at the 
Sunday evening service became ill Sunday 
afternoon. Livingstone was sent for and 
asked to preach in his place. There were im- 
portant men who attended that church, and 
he realized he must preach well. 

“This is my chance,” he thought to him- 
self. “I must preach well tonight. I do want 
Mr. Cecil to give a good report to the Lon- 
don Missionary Society.” 

He had preached several sermons before. 
He looked them all over, and chose one he 
liked best which he had not preached in this 
church. 

He had to walk quite a way to reach the 
church, and all the way he went over the 
sermon in his mind. He knew exactly what 
the text was to be, and how he would say 
the first sentence. He hoped he was ready. 

“I've got to do a good job tonight,” he 
kept saying to himself. 


Presently the meeting began. All through 
the opening exercises, he was still thinking 
over the main points of the sermon. 

Then, all too soon, it was time to preach. 

He stood before the congregation. He 
turned to the text, announced the place, and 
read deliberately. He looked up at the con- 
gregation. 

Then the terrible thing happened. The 
darkness of midnight swept over him! His 
sermon was gone! He couldn’t think of a 
single word! He had gone over it and over it. 
But now, when he needed it, he could re- 
member nothing. 


In despair he gasped, “Friends, I have for- 
gotten all I had to say.” He turned from 
the pulpit and fled. 

“Why did I do it? Why did I do it? Why 
did I forget?” Livingstone plunged, dis- 
gusted, through the darkness. “That sermon 
was so important—and I forgot it! Now 
Mr. Cecil will give me a bad report.” 


(To be continued) 











ELEPHANTS DYING OUT. The elephants 
are dying out. There are not so many of them 
in the world nowadays as there were a few 
years ago. 


NAME THAT BIRD. How many of the birds 
you see can you name? You may know almost 
enough to earn the MV Honor in birds. Find 
out during the next few weeks, when GUIDE 
will tell you how to meet all the requirements. 
Ask your Pathfinder director to help you. 


YOU WRITE A STORY. How would you like 
to write a story for GUIDE? Already some 
Juniors have sent in stories and poems they 
have written, and some of these will soon ap- 
pear in GUIDE. If you write poems or short 
stories, send them in, and yours may be pub- 


lished too. Mail them to JUNIOR GUIDE, Ta- 
koma Park, Washington 12, D.C. 


ALUMINUM HAT. The tip of the Washing- 
ton Monument in Washington, D.C., is made 
of aluminum and weighs one hundred ounces. 
At the time the monument was built, alumi- 
num was a very expensive metal, almost as 
precious as silver or gold, and it was thought 
a very great honor to Washington that the top 
of his monument should be made out of the 
precious metal. This was because, though there 
was a great deal of aluminum ore around, no 
one knew a cheap way to separate out the pure 
mctal. Then someone discovered that if elec- 
tricity was run through the ore, the aluminum 
came out easily, and since then the metal has 
become very cheap. 


COVER PICTURE shows what it is like to be 
in a dormitory at a boarding academy. Readers 
of GUIDE who are graduating from the eighth 
grade this year should plan to go to an Advent- 
ist academy next year. The picture was taken 
by Ewing Galloway. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


I1—Love Gives 


(APRIL 


Lesson Text: 1 John 4:7-21. 


Memory Verse: “Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins” (1 John 
4:10). 


Guiding Thought 


“Nature and revelation alike testify of God's 
love. Our Father in heaven is the source of life, 
of wisdom, and of joy. Look at the wonderful and 
beautiful things of nature. Think of their mar- 
velous adaptation to the needs and happiness, 
not only of man, but of all living creatures. The 
sunshine and the rain, that gladden and refresh 
the earth, the hills and seas and plains, all speak 
to us of the Creator's love. It is God who supplies 
the daily needs of all His creatures... . 

“'God is love’ is written upon every opening 
bud, upon every spire of springing grass. The 
lovely birds making the air vocal with their happy 
songs, the delicately tinted flowers in their per- 
fection perfuming the air, the lofty trees of the 
forest with their rich foliage of living green,— 
all testify to the tender, fatherly care of our God, 
and to His desire to make His children happy.” — 
Steps to Christ, pp. 9, 10. 

ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson text and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
God’s Love Made Him Give His Son 

1. From whom does every good thing that we 
enjoy come? (James 1:17.) 

NoTE.—"God is love. Like rays of light from 
the sun, love and light and joy flow out from 
Him to all His creatures. It is His nature to give. 
His very life is the outflow of unselfish love. 

““His glory is His children’s good; 

His joy, His tender Fatherhood.’ 
He tells us to be perfect as He is,—in the same 
manner. We are to be centers of light and bless- 
ing to our little circle, even as He is to the 
universe. We have nothing of ourselves, but the 
light of His love shines upon us, and we are to 
reflect its brightness."—Thoughts From the 


Mount of Blessing, pp. 117, 118. 
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2. What is God’s greatest gift to His crea- 
tures? (1 John 4:9, 10.) 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


Christ’s Love Made Him Give Himself 

3. Not only did God show His willingness to 
give up His only Son, but Christ Himself will- 
ingly gave up His home for a while that we 
might enjoy it for eternity. How does Paul 
write of this sacrifice and gift? (Titus 2:13, 14.) 

4. How did Christ spend the years He lived 
on earth? (Acts 10:38.) 

NOTE.—'He {Jesus} went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed by Satan. 
There were whole villages where there was not a 
moan of sickness in any house; for He had passed 
through them, and healed all their sick. His work 
gave evidence of His divine anointing. Love, 
mercy, and compassion were revealed in every act 
of His life; His heart went out in tender sympathy 
to the children of men.”—Steps to Christ, p. 12. 

ASSIGNMENT 4 
Christ’s Love for Sinners Made Them Want to 

Give 

5. It was the love of Christ for sufferers that 
brought them healing. It was His love for the 
multitudes that made them want to listen to 
His teaching. Even the look on His face could 
change a man’s character. Name the man who 
was noted for his greed for wealth who became 
generous after his first contact with Christ? 
(Luke 19:8, 9.) 

6. Who was commended by Jesus for giving 


all that she had for the service of God? (Mark 
12:41, 44.) 


NOTE.—"She [the widow] longed to do some- 
thing, little though it might be, for the cause she 
loved. She looked at the gift in her hand. It was 
very small in comparison with the gifts of those 
around her, yet it was her all. Watching her 
opportunity, she hurriedly threw in her two mites, 
and turned to hasten away. But in doing this she 
caught the eye of Jesus, which was fastened earn- 
estly upon her... . 

“When Jesus said of the widow, She ‘hath cast 
in more than they all,’ His words were true, 











not only of the motive, but of the results of her 
gift. The ‘two mites which make a farthing’ have 
brought to God’s treasury an amount of money 
far greater than the contributions of those rich 
Jews. The influence of that little gift has been 
like a stream, small in its beginning, but widening 
and deepening as it flowed down through the 
ages."—The Desire of Ages (1937 ed.), pp. 
614-616. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


The Woman Who Gave Her Best to Jesus 
7. What demonstration of love was made to 


Simon? (Luke 7:36-38.) 

8. What criticism was made? (Verse 39.) How 
did Jesus reply to it? (Verses 40-47.) 

9. Why did this woman feel so indebted to 
Jesus? (Verse 47.) 


NOoTE.—"The fragrant gift which Mary had 
thought to lavish upon the dead body of the 
Saviour, she poured upon His living form. At 
the burial its sweetness could only have pervaded 
the tomb, now it gladdened His heart with the 
assurance of her faith and love... . And as He 
went down into the darkness of His great trial, 
He carried with Him the memory of that deed, 
an earnest of the love that would be His from 
His redeemed ones forever... . 


: Jesus when He was dining at the home of 





“Christ values acts of heartfelt courtesy. When 
any one did Him a favor, with heavenly polite- 
ness He blessed the actor. He did not refuse the 
simplest flower plucked by the hand of a child, 
and offered to Him in love. He accepted the 
offerings of children, and blessed the givers, in- 
scribing their names in the book of life.’”—The 
Desire of Ages, pp. 560-564. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


Giving as Jesus Gave 


10. As we meditate on what Jesus has done 
to show us His love, what do we feel we must 
do? (1 John 4:11.) 

11. What kind of giving did Jesus condemn? 
(Matt. 6:1-4.) 

12. What feeling must prompt all giving? 
(1 Cor. 13:3.) 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


Connect these Bible donors with the gifts they 
gave: 


Mary gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
Hannah spices, gold, and precious stones. 
Jesse an alabaster box of precious oint- 
Wise Men from ment. 

the East balm, honey, spices, myrrh, nuts, 
Jacob (Israel) and almonds. 
Jacob an annual gift of a coat. 


The Queen of ten cheeses. 
Sheba a coat of many colors. 


A sweet smell filled the room. 
Guests at the supper breathed 
deep and looked around, won- 
dering where it came from. On 
the floor they saw Mary, sister 
of Martha and Lazarus, pouring 
over the feet of Jesus a box- 
ful of very precious ointment. 


H. HOFMANN, ARTIST 
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DID You KNOW That the Monarch butterfly is the only butterfly in 
the United States that migrates with the seasons? 


By HARRY BAERG 


() \ \ ‘ : 
MONARGH BUTTERFLIES cons & 
NORTH IN SPRING, LAY SEVERAL BATCHES IN FALL THE MOWARCHS GATHER /iV 
OF E065, FROM WHICH HATCH BRIGHT INCREAS/NG SWARMS, FROM AS FAR 
ZEGBRA-STRIPED LARVAE, WHICH FEED NORTH AS ALASKA, AWD Fie SOUTH 
OMLY ON MILK WEED LEAVES THEN SIO . HERE THE SPEND THE WINTER (N 
THEY CWANCE WTO BRIGHT CREEN, e 2 SELECTED SPOTS, WE/GHIVG DOWN 
GOLO-SPOTTED PUPAE, WHICH WANG * y/ THE BRANCHES OF ROOST/NG TREES 
FROM A THREAD UNTIL THEY HATCH \ WITH THE/R NUMBERS. AT OWE 
INTO ORANWGCE-BROWN ANO SLACK SUCH PLACE, NEAR PACIFIC GROVE, 
BUTTERFLIES WITH A WINGSPREAD UY 7, CALIFORNIA, OVER A MILLIO/Y OF THEN 
OF FOUR AND OWE-HALF INCHES WALA CATHER IN THE SAME CLUMP OF PINE 

< TREES VEAR AFTER YEAR. 


MALKWEEOS OF VARIOUS INOS 
ARE FOUND OVER MOST OF THE 
WORLD. THEY HAVE A BITTER SUICE, 
BUT MOWARCH LARVAE DO Nor SEEM 
70 AMINO (T. 

















THE BRILLIANT COLORS OF BUTTERFLIES 
ARE DUE 70 VERY SAtk, DUSTLIKE COLOR THE ROOSTING 
SCALES THAT ARE HOOKED TO LITTLE POUNTS BUTTERFLIES GIVE 
IN ROWS ON THE WINGS: WHEN THE THE BARE BRANCHES 
WINGS ARE TOUCHED WITH FINGERS THE THE APPEARANCE OF 
SCALES COME OFF EASILF. BEING COVERED WITH 
COLOR FUL AUTUMN 
LEAVES. 
MONARCH BUTTERFLIES 
HAVE ALSO MIGRATED 
LONG DISTANCES OVER- 
SEAS. THOUGH THEY 
A PROBABLY AITCHHMIKED 
YMG sf oS \7y “at FROM AMER/CA TO 
+ Un ’ : AAG AUSTRALIA, THEY 
, MWh Mu," Uy TRAVELED FROM THERE 
Ga Z -. pc ah S ROA TO THE ISLANDS, ASIA, 
thy, Zi * ay, Un, E \ Wa sealing: AO EVEN EUROPE 
é a UNDER THEIR OWN 
POWER. THEY HAVE 
OFTEN BEEW SEEN 
GREAT OISTAWCES 
OUT AT SER BY 
MARINERS « NO ONE 
BorH THE LARVA AND FEELS BAD ABOVT * 
THE ADULT MONARCH TASTE THEIR SPREADING 
THE MALE MONARCH DIFFERS BITTER 70 BIRDS, ANP OVER THE WoRLO, 
FRom THE FEMALE THEY Witt Nor EAT —_— FOR THEY FEED ONLY 
(WN THAT THE MALE HAS OTHER BUTTERFLIES WHI ON WEEDS AWO ARE 
NARROWER BLACK LIWES HAVE SIMILAR COLOR PATTERNS = acerayyly BEAUTIFUL 
IN THE WINGS. THE ALE ARE ALSO SAFE FKOM BIRDS. AQOITIONS TO THE 
ALSO HAS SCENT CLANOS ONE OF THESE MIMIC INSECTS OF A WEWLY 
IN THE LOWER WING. SPECIES, THE VICEROY, (5 A BIT ENTERED COoUWTRY 
THIS ATTRACTS THE FEMALE SMALE, HAS A CKOS5 BAR 
IN THE LOWER WINGAND 


BOTT BR ECIES CURING THE — ONY ONE ROW OF SPOTS 1M THE OUTER WING MARGIN: 
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